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ABSTRACT 

This study examined the possible influence of 
socioeconomic background and academic preparation of freshmen 
entering University of California Davis in Fall 1988 on persistence 
to graduation. Most academic data for the study came from a 
longitudinal database of undergraduates enrolled at Davis. 
Socioeconomic background data came from a freshman survey conducted 
prior to arrival on campus. The results revealed distinct patterns 
among racial or ethnic groups entering Davis: (1) Asian freshmen 
enter the most academically well-prepared group and usually from 
relatively modest socioeconomic backgrounds and graduate at the 
highest rate (76 percent); (2) white freshmen come academically 
well-prepared and from the most favorable socioeconomic background 
(73 percent graduate); (3) Filipino freshmen generally come from 
moderately affluent, well-educated backgrounds, are fairly 
well-prepared for University study (62 percent graduate) ; (4) Chicano 
freshmen come from the least affluent and lowest levels of formal 
education (57 percent graduate); (5) Black freshmen enter the least 
well prepared and are from families at the low end of the 
socioeconomic spectrum, (41 percent graduate). Overall, the data 
indicate that academic preparation for college-level work appears to 
be a critical factor influencing persistence to graduation. As 
academic preparation increases, the likelihood of degree completion 
increases. Included are seven tables and 21 references. 
(Author/JB) 
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BACKGROUND AND ACADEMIC CHARACTERISTICS 
OF FRESHMEN ENTERING UC DAVIS 
A CONSIDERATION OF THEIR RELATION TO EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES 



This report describes certain characteristics— socioeconomic background and academic preparation— of fresh- 
men entering UC Davis in Fall 1988 and examines the possible influence of these characteristics on persistence 
to graduation. Educational research suggests that these particular characteristics strongly influence degree 
completion rates. Examination of student characteristics and graduation rates reveals distinct patterns among 
racial or ethnic groups entering UC Davis: 

• Asian freshmen enter as the most academically well-prepared group; they come from relatively modest 
socioeconomic backgrounds. They graduate at the highest rate among racial-ethnic groups attending UC 
Davis (76%). 

• White freshmen come academically well-prepared and from the most favorable socioeconomic back- 
grounds. They graduate at the second highest rate (73%). 

• Filipino freshmen generally come from moderately affluent, well-educated backgrounds and fairly well-pre- 
pared for University study. Their graduation rate (62%) places them near the middle of the groups included 
in this report. 

• Chicano freshmen, as a group, come from families least affluent and with the lowest levels of formal 
education. They rank in the middle of all groups in academic preparation and graduate in the middle ranges 
(57%). 

• Black freshmen enter less well-prepared academically for University study than any other racial-ethnic group. 
Their family backgrounds tend to place them at the low end of the socioeconomic spectrum and they graduate 
at the lowest rates (41%) among all groups. 



Introduction 



In the past twenty-five years, UC Davis has significantly 
increased the racial and ethnic diversity of its under- 
graduate student body, both absolutely and proportion- 
ally. For example, the number of non-White domestic 
freshmen entering Davis from high school grew 139% 



between 1 979 and 1 988, going from 550 to 1 31 6. The 
proportion of non-White freshmen entering during this 
period increased from 21 % to 39% of the total freshman 
population. 



Despite progress in enrolling more non-White students, 
there remain troubling differences in educational out- 
comes among certain racial-ethnic groups, especially 
those historically underrepresented in higher educa- 
tion. While 71 % of all freshmen entering between 1 979 
and 1983 attained a bachelor's degree at UC Davis, 
completion rates for underrepresented groups fell 
consistently below this average: Black (41%), Ameri- 
can Indian (44%), Chicano (57%), and Latino and 
Filipino (62%). By comparison, 73% of White and 76% 
of Asian freshmen completed baccalaureate degrees. 

Although these differences in educational outcomes 
have long been of concern to the campus, they take on 
added urgency in light of goals specified in recent 
Student Affirmative Action (SAA) five-year plans. The 
current draft of the UC Davis SAA Plan proposes 
increasing the retention and graduation rates of SAA 
undergraduates. The Universitywide SAA Plan goes 
further by requiring that each campus successfully 
retain and graduate SAA students "at a rate equal to 
that of other students." 

The reasons why one racial-ethnic group should have 
different educational outcomes than another are com- 
plex and not fully understood. Indeed, the reasons why 
one individual achieves different outcomes than an- 
other frequently defy precise analysis. However, edu- 
cational research often cites three contributing factors, 
each consisting of multiple components: background 
characteristics of entering studen, commitment to 
higher education, and experience a students within 
higher education. This report examines one factor- 
background characteristics— in order to shed light on 
the differing patterns of educational outcomes among 
racial-ethnic groups attending UC Davis. 

Findings in this report, while descriptive in character 
and not intended to indicate causal relations, provide a 
detailed discussion of factors that influence educational 
outcomes. This information can further development 
and revision of programs designed to implement SAA 
goals and improve understanding among the campus 
community of factors that may influence academic 
success. 



The following report sections describe characteristics 
and outcomes of the following groups: Asian, Black, 
Chicano, Filipino and White. Other racial-ethnic groups 
are excluded because their small numbers do not allow 
independent analysis. Although the report presents 
results for groups, keep in mind that individuals within 
each may differ considerably from the group. 

As used in this report, the term freshman includes 
domestic students designated by Undergraduate 
Admissions as "new from high school. " Most academic 
data for this report come from the Composite Under- 
graduate File (CUF), a longitudinal database of under- 
graduates enrolled at UC Davis, Socioeconomic back- 
ground data come from the ACE/CIRP Freshman Survey, 
a survey of incoming UC Davis freshmen conducted 
prior to their arrival in Fall 1988 as part of a national 
longitudinal study of college freshmen sponsored by the 
American Council on Education (ACE) and the Coop- 
erative Institutional Research Program (CIRP) at UC 
Los Angeles. 



Background Characteristics: 
Entering Freshmen 

Higher education (Su ** ngles out socioeconomic 
background and academic preparation as those enter- 
ing characteristics most likely to influence persistence 
to an undergraduate degree. This section examines 
these characteristics, focusing on UC Davis' Fall 1988 
freshman class. It also presents selected findings from 
the research literature regarding the relation between 
these background characteristics and educational out- 
comes. 



A. Socioeconomic Background 

Socioeconomic status is often described by means of 
an index variously composed of parents' education, 
income and occupation. Instead of using an index, 
however, this report presents two components of 
socioeconomic status— parental education and parental 
income. 



Methodology and Data Sources 

This report examines one measure of educational 
outcomes— completion of a bachelor's degree— while 
keeping in mind that educational outcomes include a far 
wider and more complex range of variables, such as 
personal and intellectual development While not ex- 
haustive, the report reviews important or representative 
research studies and applies key findings to campus 
data. 



1. Parental Education 

Many educational researchers find that students whose 
parents attended college will more likely persist through 
college themselves. Alexander Astin (1982), using 
data from follow-up surveys of respondents to the 
annual ACE/CIRP freshman surveys, finds a positive 
association between parental education and persistence 
to graduation among Black, Chicano and White students 
(Astin's analysis does not include Asian students). 
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The .1988 ACE/CIRP Freshman Survey asked UC 
Davis respondents to indicate the highest level of formal 
education obtained by their parents. Survey results 
reveal a wide range in parents' education among vari- 
ous racial-ethnic groups. Chicano freshmen are more 
likely to come from families with the least amount of 
education, whereas White and Filipino freshmen more 
often come from the most highly educated families. 

Table 1 reveals striking differences in father's education 
among new UC Davis freshmen. Fathers of 45% of 
Chicano freshmen had not completed high school, 
compared to 2% of White, 3% of Filipino, and 9% of 
Black students. Furthermore, fathers of 74% of White 
but only 23% of Chicano freshmen had college degrees. 



TABLE 1 

Highest Level of Education Obtained by Father 
Freshmen Entering UC Davis Fall 1988 
—by racial-ethnic group— 



Educational asian 


BLACK 


CHICANO 


FILIPINO 


WHITE 


Level 










Didn't complete 










high school 19% 


9% 


45% 


3% 


2% 


High school 










graduate 17 


24 


10 


9 


7 


Some college 16 


33 


22 


31 


17 


College grad 23 


16 


13 


29 


28 


Some graduate 










school/degree 26 


19 


10 


27 


46 



Source: 1988 UC Davis ACE/CIRP Freshman Survey 



Educational attainment of respondents' mothers also 
varies widely among different ethnic groups. As shown 
in Table 2, mothers of 33% of Chicano and 25% of Asian 
freshmen did not complete high school. Conversely, 
70% of Filipino and 63% of White freshmen indicate that 
their mothers had received a college degree, whereas 
only 14% of Chicano mothers had done so. 



2 Parental Income 

Most education researchers perceive a positive asso- 
ciation between parental income and educational out- 
comes. The importance of this relation is illustrated by 
a national study of 1980 high school graduates who 
entered college between 1980 and 1982 (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, 1988). Among students with high 
socioeconomic status, 43% had earned baccalaureate 
degrees by 1986. By comparison, only 30% of students 
with medium-high status, 20% with medium-low status, 



and 15% with low status had received degrees. The 
pattern appears to hold true for SAA students; Astin 
(1982) finds that the lower the family income, "the 
poorer a minority student's prospects in higher educa- 
tion" (p. 94). 



TABLE 2 

Highest Level of Education Obtained by Mother 
Freshmen Entering UC Davis Fall 1988 
—by racial-ethnic group— 



Educational 


ASIAN 


BLACK 


CHICANO 


FILIPINO 


WHITE 


Level 












Didn't complete 












high school 


25% 


8% 


33% 


4% 


2% 


High school 












graduate 


22 


23 


31 


5 


11 


Some college 


21 


41 


23 


21 


28 


College grad 


23 


14 


10 


45 


34 


Some graduate 












school/degree 


9 


14 


4 


25 


25 



Source: 198V UC Davis ACE/CIRP Freshman Survey 



Consistent with the marked differences in parents' 
education among racial-ethnic groups at UC Davis, 
respondents to the 1988 Freshman Survey report 
considerable disparity in parental income levels as well. 
Table 3 reveals that White freshmen are likely to come 
from the most affluent family backgrounds and Chicano 
and Black freshmen from the least One-third of White 
freshmen estimate their parents' annual income at 
more than $75,000, but only about 4% of Chicano and 
5% of Black freshmen come from families in this income 
group. At the ether end of the economic spectrum, 33% 
of Asian, 31% of Chicano and 26% of Black freshmen 
report family incomes of less than $20,000. 



TABLE 3 

Estimated Parental Income 
Freshmen Entering UC Davis Fall 1988 
—by racial-ethnic group— 



Estimated 


ASIAN 


BLACK 


CHICANO 


FILIPINO 


WHITE 


Income 












Loss than $20,000 


33% 


26% 


31% 


9% 


5% 


$20,000-34,999 


18 


33 


26 


22 


11 


$35,000-49,999 


19 


14 


27 


25 


19 


$50,000-74,999 


19 


22 


12 


32 


32 


Mors than $75,000 


12 


5 


4 


11 


33 



Source: 1988 UC Davis ACE/CIRP Freshman Survey 



B. Academic Preparation 



2. Admission Test Scores 



The quality of a student's academic preparation, as 
measured by high school grade point average (QPA) 
and admission test scores, is a particularly important 
determinant of future academic performance. 

1. High School Grade Point Average 

Most educational researchers use high school QPA to 
predict college GPA. Although less effective in predict- 
ing persistence to a bachelor's degree, high school 
GPA is nevertheless considered the best predictor of 
undergraduate persistence available (Ramist, 1981; 
Pantages and Creadon, 1978). In his study of factors 
affecting students' educational progress, Astin (1982) 
finds that a student's average grade in high school is 
"the most consistent and substantial predictor of most 
measures of undergraduate persistence" (p. 92). 

A 1989 report from the UC Office of the President 
indicates a strong, positive relation between high school 
GPA and graduation. Among UC regularly-admitted 
freshmen, live-year graduation rates range from 71% 
for students with a high school GPA of 3.82 or above, 
to 43% for those with GPAs in the 2.89-3.03 range" (p. 
6). 

A review of high school GPAs of freshmen entering UC 
Davis in Fall 1988 suggests that racial-ethnic groups 
vary considerably in their preparation for college-level 
work. As shown in Table 4, some freshmen have 
substantially higher high school GPAs; 87% of Asian 
and 79% of White freshmen have high school GPAs of 
3.3 or above. These scores compare with 62% of 
Chicano and 60% of Filipino freshmen. Only 26% of 
Black freshmen came to UC Davis with high school 
GPAs of 3.3 or above. 



Similar to high school GPAs, admission test scores 
have limited scope and power in predicting bachelor's 
degree completion; but these scores are the best 
predictors available to researchers. A 1989 study 
conducted by the National Institute of Independent 
Colleges and Universities (NIICU) uses a large national 
data base developed by the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion to examine the effect of admission test scores and 
ethnicity on college degree completion. The results 
show that as academic ability (as measured by test 
score) increases, degree completion rates for Hispanic 
and White students increase as well. Black students 
exhibit a similar relation between ability and completion 
(except those in the high-ability group show a lower 
completion rate than any other group among Blacks 
except the lowest ability level). 

Other studies find admission test scores less predic- 
tive. Astin (1 987) reports that, while test scores are the 
second most potent predictor of college persistence 
(after high school GPA), correlation between test scores 
and persistence is modest. Ramist (1 981) reports that, 
after controlling for high school record, standardized 
test scores are only moderately associated with college 
persistence. 



TABLE 5 

Mean SAT Scores 
Freshmen Entering UC Davis Fall 1988 
—by racial-ethnic group- 
sat asian black chicano filipino white 
Mean Scores 

Mathematical 586 452 496 506 580 
Verbal 438 411 434 450 512 

Sourer CUFF* 1989F 



Table 5 displays mean SAT scores for freshmen enter- 
ing UC Davis in Fall 1988. As is the case with high 
school GPA, mean SAT scores for Black freshmen are 
substantially lower than those of other racial-ethnic 
groups. The table also shows that White students score 
ahead of every other group in the SAT-Verbal test. The 
same pattern follows for SAT-Mathematical scores, 
except Asians score an average 6 points above White 
freshmen. 



TABLE 4 

Self-Reported High School Grade Point Averages 
Freshmen Entering UC Davis Fall 1988 
—by racial-ethnic group— 

High School asian buck chicano Filipino white 
GPA 



3.9— Above 


29% 


5% 


13% 


17% 


23% 


3.6—3.89 


29 


6 


20 


20 


28 


3.3-3.59 


29 


15 


29 


23 


28 


3.0—3.29 


12 


34 


20 


29 


17 


Below 3.00 


2 


41 


18 


11 


4 



Souroa: CUFFaH 1989F 
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Robert Cameron, Director of Research and Develop- 
ment for The College Board (1989), offers a word of 
caution to researchers looking at differences in admis- 
sions test scores among ethnic groups. He stresses the 
importance of also considering the influence of back- 
ground variables, such as parental income and educa- 
tion. There is, he states, a positive relation between 
socioeconomic status and admission test scores; families 
with above-average incomes are more likely to have 
higher college aspirations for their children, live in 
communities with good schools, and have more income 
to spend on educational and cultural activities. 



3. Honors and Advanced Placement Courses 

The research literature says little regarding the influ- 
ence of taking honors and advanced placement courses 
on educational outcomes in college. Yet the evidence 
offered here suggests that a relation may indeed exist 
The 1988 survey of Davis freshmen (Table 6) shows 
that larger proportions of White, Filipino and Asian 
freshmen took honors and advanced placement courses 
in high school, indicating a higher level of academic 
preparation for college. 



TABLE 6 




Honors and Advanced Placement Courses Taken in 


High School 




Freshmen Entering UC Davis Fall 1988 




—by racial-ethnic group- 




Two or More asian buck chkano Filipino 


WHITE 


Courses 




Honors 60% 48% 51% 59% 


64% 


Advanced 




Placement 44 33 31 29 


48 


Soucoo: 1988 UC Davis ACE/CIRP Freshman Survey 





Educational Outcomes 

Before looking at differences in educational outcomes 
among racial-ethnic groups attending UC Davis, it is 
important to review campus admissions policies. 

A. Admissions Policies 

University of California policies include two broad 
admissions categories: regular and special action. 
Regularly admitted students meet all University eligibil- 
ity requirements, including coursework, high school 
GPA and admissions test requirements. Special action 
students are admitted through procedures in exception 
to the basic entrance requirements; entrants vary widely 
in the degree to which they fall short of these. The 
University may admit by special action up to 6% of each 
year's freshmen, two-thirds of whom must be "disad- 
vantaged." Previous campus research shows special 
action admits to be at highest risk for leaving without 
attaining a degree. 

Because the University uses special action admissions 
to admit increased numbers of disadvantaged stu- 
dents, it is not surprising that larger proportions of 
students from underrepresented groups, many from 
disadvantaged backgrounds, are special action admits. 
Campus research indicates that 56% of Black, 30% of 
Latino, 29% of American Indian and 27% of Chicano 
freshmen enrolling at UC Davis in Fall 1988 were 
admitted by special action. In contrast, only 4% of 
White and 5% of Asian freshmen were admitted in this 
category. 



B. Bachelor's Degree Completion 

UC Davis students graduate at rates substantially above 
national rates for students in comparable public institu- 
tions. At Davis, 71% of freshmen entering between 
1979 and 1983 completed a bachelor's degree. By 
comparison, the NIICU study (1989) revealed a six- 
year graduation rate of only 43% for a cohort of 1 980 
high school graduates who attended postsecondary 
institutions comparable to UC Davis. 

UC Davis students also graduate at the highest rates 
among all University of California students. A 1989 
report from the Office of the President indicates that 
76% of regularly admitted freshmen who entered UC 
Davis in Fall 1982 had either graduated or were still 
enrolled five years later; the Universitywide rate is 65%. 
Special action freshmen hive considerably lower gradu- 
ation/continuation rates: 46% for UC Davis, 43% 
Universitywide. 
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Although UC Davis' overall graduation rates are very 
high, Table 7 shows that degree completion rates for 
underrepresented ethnic groups lag substantially be- 
hind those of freshmen as a whole. Only 41% of all 
Black freshmen entering Davis between 1 979 and 1 983 
completed a degree; 57% of Chicano and 62% of 
Filipino freshmen graduated. The completion rate for all 
freshmen was 71%. 



TABLE 7 

Graduation Rates of UC Davis Freshmen 
—by Admission Status and Ethnicity— 
1979-1983 





Regular Action 


Special Action 


ALL 


ETHNICITY 


Admits 


Admit* 


Admits 


Black 


51% 


32% 


41% 


Chicano 


61 


40 


57 


Filipino 


67 


37 


62 


Asian 


78 


60 


76 


White 


74 


53 


73 


ALL Freshmen 73 


45 


71 



Source: CUFFaH1989F 



Several studies (Astin, 1982; Gosman, 1983; Nettles, 
1988; Thomas, 1988) document the comparatively low 
graduation rates of students from some racial-ethnic 
groups. The 1989 report from the UC Office of the 
President indicates that, among UC freshmen regularly 
admitted in fall 1982, five-year graduation/continuation 
rates for all underrepresented groups fall below that for 
all students (65%): Latino (61%), Filipino and Chicano 
(57%), American Indian (54%) and Black (50%). Not 
unexpectedly, graduation/continuation rates among all 
special action freshmen were lower yet (43%): Chicano 
(45%), Filipino (42%), Latino (40%), American Mdian 
(38%) and Black (36%). 

The NIICU national study of undergraduate degree 
completion (1989) also reveals substantial differences 
between Black and Hispanic students and their White 
and Asian peers. The graduation rate for Blacks and 
Hispanics was less than 30% after six years, about half 
the rate for the other two groups. 

Low graduation rates of certain ethnic groups are well 
documented, both in this report and in the research 
literature; but when such characteristics as academic 
preparation and socioeconomic status are controlled, 
many researchers find that group differences in persis- 
tence to a bachelor's degree are significantly reduced 
or even reversed. In other words, the effects of race or 
ethnicity on educational outcomes are largely indirect 



Conclusion 

Academic preparation for college-level work appears to 
be a critical factor Influencing persistence to a bache- 
lor's degree. Evidence from educational research and 
this report strongly suggest that as academic prepara- 
tion increases, the likelihood of degree completion 
increases as well. What, then, are the implications of 
these findings for UC Davis? How should the campus 
approach academically underprepared students? Vin- 
cent Tinto (1987), outlining actions that govern suc- 
cessful retention programs, offers this advice: 

At the very minimum, institutions should ensure that 
new students either enter with or have the opportu- 
nity to come to possess sufficient knowledge and 
sufficient skills to meet the academic demands of the 
institution. 

If the campus heeds T>nto's advice, it appears that at 
least two courses of action are open: 

• Limit the proportion of academically underprepared 
students admitted to the campus, and/or 

• Strengthen academic support programs to ensure 
that poorly prepared students reach a level of 
academic attainment where completion of a bache- 
lor's degree is more likely. 

In order to graduate SAA students at rates equal to 
those of other students, the campus must commit 
wholeheartedly—with sufficient resources, administra- 
tive leadership and broad institutional support— to a 
course of action that places strong emphasis on the 
academic preparation of new students. Thus, it seems 
reasonable for the campus to concentrate its efforts 
toward strengthening students' academic preparation, 
particularly through sew.^lary school outreach and 
campus academic support programs. 

Socioeconomic background (i.e, parental education 
and income) also appears to be an important factor 
influencing persistence to a bachelor's degree. Al- 
though UC Davis can do relatively little to change or 
offset pre-existing conditions, the campus community 
must become increasingly sensitive and responsive to 
the growing number of students who may come from 
different or disadvantaged backgrounds 
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